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elusion as to the respective shares of the family and of the larger social 
unit of the tribe or some division of it in the education of the child gain 
support from this investigation. The father trains the boy before 
puberty. Thereafter in the "bachelors' camp" and elsewhere his edu- 
cation is continued. 

There is a marked sexual division of labor. The economic activities 
of the man and the woman are deeply differentiated. In general, the 
man hunts and fights; while the woman develops and practices the arts 
of peace. The hardest work is her portion. She organizes and social- 
izes primitive industry. "The more regular and systematic kind of 
labor" falls to her share; and this share is of "much more vital impor- 
tance to the maintenance of the household than man's work." Even the 
"food supply, contributed by the woman, was far more important than 
the man's share." Not "only does the kind of food supplied by the 
man appear on the whole to be less important than that contributed by 
the woman, but it seems as if the man's contribution, which in the main 
was reduced to his hunting products, was devoted much less exclusively 
to his family's benefits." In short, the Australian woman, like the 
woman of other peoples in the earlier stages of social progress, is not only 
the chief worker, the chief inventor, the chief maker of social laws; but 
she is likewise the chief provider for the family. 

This original and fruitful study advances our knowledge regarding 
the r61e of woman and the household in social progress. 

George Elliott Howard 

University as Nebraska 

Religion in Social Action. By Graham Taylor, D.D. New York: 
Dodd, Mead & Co., 1913. $1 .85 net. 
In recent years there has been much written, some wisely some 
otherwisely, about practical religion; that is, religion that gets outside 
the walls of churches and the Sunday life of individuals and into the 
week-day life of men and helps them in their business of making a 
living; a type of religion that will help men to be civic churchmen and 
religious business men and workmen. Doctor Taylor's book, Religion 
in Social Action, is a masterpiece in the development of such a religion. 
It is a book which ministers, social workers, and all others interested 
in the welfare and well-being of themselves and society — and this should 
not leave a rest — should read and study. The book recommends itself 
all the more when we remember that Dr. Taylor possesses the rare 
talent of being able to put academic wisdom in a popular and simple 
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style. Written in such a style the book is well adapted to the general 
reader, but at the same time the scholar will not fail to be profited by its 
message. It has a message for the largest employer of labor as well as 
for the most unskilled laborer. 

Dr. Taylor's thesis is that life and religion are one and the same, as 
is indicated by the opening sentences of chap, i: "Life and religion are 
alike. They are meant and made to be one and the same." In reading 
over the pages the practical man, the man of affairs in this world, cannot 
help but feel that here is a religion that is intended for men in this life. 
And it is of course just this kind of religion that men feel any real need 
of — a religion that will not only make their work more pleasant but will 
help them to be better, more efficient workmen, in their trade. Men 
have long since learned to believe that if they can but live the right kind 
of life here and among their fellows, they are taking no chances on their 
welfare in the world to come. Thus the religion wanted today is the 
religion that will help men to live right in this life. Just such a religion 
Dr. Taylor brings to all men from his rich experience of having lived for 
over a decade with his family among the families in our second largest 
city with whom life often seems to go hard. 

That the author appreciates the true extent to which men live 
between Sundays differently from the way they live on Sundays is brought 
out by repeatedly striking sentences, such as: "This awful dualism is 
the ethical tragedy of the age. In the vain attempt to live our lives on 
two levels we lose both. Our relationships to God, our Father, are not 
'saved' if the relations in which we are living with his children, our 
fellow-men, are 'lost.' No more is our social life sound if it is lived 
only manward and not Godward. Each of us lives one life, not two." 

The chapters on "The Religion of Human Relationships"; "Indus- 
try and Religion, Their Common Ground and Interdependence"; "City 
and Church Reapproaching Each Other"; and "Church and Com- 
munity — Their Interrelation and Common Aim" are especially rich in 
the message they bring the reader. 

Probably one of the most striking emphases that has ever been put 
on the part religion should play in the everyday affairs of life is the 
following, taken from the last chapter: "All human interests need 
nothing so much as to have the ordinary things of life invested with 
extraordinary importance, common experiences with special interest, 
the natural relationships with exceptional significance, routine with 
zest, the most human with the divinest meaning. It is the genius of 
religion to do just this thing." 
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In her long Introduction to the book Miss Jane Addams speaks 
very highly, and properly so, of the work of Dr. Taylor as well as of his 
book. The closing paragraph of her Introduction may not be out of 
place here: "This book will doubtless be of value to men and women of 
all faiths who are eager that the current of their religion should pour 
itself into broader channels of social purpose." 

George H. Von Tungeln 
Iowa State College 

Social Programmes in the West. The Barrows Lectures. By 

Charles Richmond Henderson. Chicago: The University 

of Chicago Press, 1913. Pp. xxviii+184. $1.38 postpaid. 

This work consists of the text of six lectures delivered in India on 

the Barrows Foundation for 1912-13, prefaced with a copy of the letter 

commissioning the author to represent the International Associations on 

Social Legislation and a statement of the aims of these associations by 

Professor E. Fuster. An extensive syllabus precedes the body of the 

work. 

The author seeks to present "that system of measures which is 
designed to promote the welfare of the common people" (p. 1), with due 
regard for the cardinal principle of social improvement that "only that 
which expresses the character of a community will endure" (p. 17). 
The survey consists of description of philanthropic and co-operative 
undertakings, and an interpretation of occidental developments in rela- 
tion to common ideals. In Lecture I the relation between economic 
facts and social ideals is established. The main descriptive portion is 
contained in Lectures II to V, inclusive, being devoted to the treatment 
of "Public and Private Relief of Dependents and Abnormals," "Policy 
of the Western World in Relation to the Anti-Social," "Public Health 
and Morality," and "Movements to Improve the Economic and Cul- 
tural Situation of Wage-Earners." Lecture VI traces the relationships 
between these western measures and policies and social progress. 

The size of the work — a small volume in large type — precludes the 
possibility of extensive, well-rounded description of familiar social con- 
ditions and movements on the scale to which we are accustomed in 
treatises in applied sociology, including some of Professor Henderson's 
own works. On the other hand, this very limitation has made possible 
a well-used freedom in selecting the features of social work in America 
and Western Europe which are most significant for students of India. 
Even the fact of their having been prepared for oriental audiences adds 



